CHAPTER    XLVI
THE TIME  OF PERIL
1917
WITH the succession of Lloyd George the struggle about the
conduct of the war entered a new phase. He had pledged
himself to " a new direction " which was everywhere interpreted as
the adoption in one or other of its forms of the Eastern strategy which
he had so passionately advocated. Like Tirpitz in Germany he was
convinced that he knew a way which would bring the enemy to his
knees without the interminable agony and sacrifice of the war of attri-
tion. At his elbow, and presently to be Chief of the General Staff,
was the lively and cynical Sir Henry Wilson, whose kaleidoscopic
opinions and variable judgments of those whom he served may be traced
from week to week in his " Diaries." Wilson seemed to the Prime
Minister to have a brighter intelligence than any other soldier, and in
his favour and his alone he suspended the damaging judgment which
he had passed on the military profession. But the opposition to the
new strategy was strongly entrenched. Robertson as Chief of the Staff
and Haig as Commander-in-Chief were both stout Westerners, and
it was certain from the beginning that any strategy which required
the transfer of large bodies of troops from the Western front would
only be effected over their (officially) dead bodies. Both in the Prime
Minister's view were dour, obstinate and uninspired men, tongue-tied
in talk, voluminously repeating the same things in dispatches and
memoranda. A stubborn battle of wills between him and them was
to continue from this time to the end of the war, and to be prolonged
for many years later in biographies and autobiographies which bear
their own witness to the bitterness and intensity of the feelings on both
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